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Williams's Middle Kingdom. 


(Continued from page 219.) 
THE DEAD. 


* When the day of interment arrives, which 
is usually the nearest lucky day to the third 
seventh afier death, the frieuds assemble at the 
house. A band of musicians accompanies the 
procession, in which is also carried the ances- 
tral tablet of the deccased, in a separate sedan, 
accompanied sometimes by a sacrifice and the 
tablets of the offices and dignities of the fami- 
ly. ‘The mourners are dressed entirely io 
white, or wear a white fitet around the head ; 
the sons of the deceased must put on the ex- 
pression and habiliments of woe, and the eld- 
est one is at times supported along the street 
to the grave, in all the eloquence and attitude 
of grief, although it may have been years since 
his father went to ‘ wander amoug the genii.’ 
The women and children of the family follow, 
and at intervals cry and wail. A man goes 
ahead and scatters paper money in the way, 
to purchase the good will of such wandering 
spirits as are prowling about. Different figures 
and banners are carried, according to the 
means and rank of the family; which, with 
the (riends, and crowd attracted by the show, 
sometimes swell the train toa great length 
The yrave is deep, and lime is l[reely mixed 
with the earth thrown in. A body is never 
put into an old grave, while any thing remains 
of the former occupant. Crackers are fired, 
libations poured out, and prayers recited, and 


LE 





afierwards papers, folded into the shape of 


clothes, horses, money, and everything he can 
possibly want, in the land of shadows, (which 
Davis calls a wise economy,) are burned, for 
the use of the deceased, ‘The tablet and sac. 
rifice are then carried back, and the family 
feast on the latter, or distribute it among the 
poor around the door; while the former is 
placed in the ancestral hall. ‘The married 
daughters of the dead are not considered part 
of the family, and wear no mourning ; nor are 
they always invited to their father’s funeral. 


“The period of mourning, for a father, is} —men, women, and children—repair to their 


nominally three years, but actually reduced to | family tombs, carrying a tray containing the 


twenty-seven months. Burning the corpse, or 
custing it into the water, unleelingly exposing 
it in the house longer than a year, and making 


sacrifice, and libations for offering, and the 
candles, paper, and. incense for burning, and 
there go through a variety of ceremonies and 


the fixgernl ceremony ang feast ar occasivw of | prayers. The grave w also carefully repaired 
merry-making, and indecorous meeting of|and swept, and at the close of the service, 


males and femles, are prohibited. For thirty 
days after the cemise, the nearest kindred must 
not shave t! cir heads nor change their dress ; 
but rather ¢« chibit a slovenly, slipshod appear- 
ance, as if «rici had taken away both appetite 
and decorym. Half mourning is blue, and 
this is usas!lv exhibited in a pair of blue shoes 
and a blue silken cord woven in the cue, in- 
stead of a red one. Grass shoes, neatly made, 
are now and then worn. The visiting cards 
also indicate that the time of mourning has 


three pieces of turf are placed at the back and 
froat of the grave, to retain long strips of red 
and white paper : this indicates that the accus- 
tomed rites have been performed, and these 
fugitive testimonials remain fluttering in the 
wind, long enough to announce it to all the 
friends, as well as enemies of the family. For, 
when a grave has been neglected three years, 
it is sometimes dug over, and the land resold. 

** That the Chinese do worship their ances- 
tors, and implore their assistance, is evident, 


not pwssed. The expenses of money and | from the prayers offered at the tombs ;.a trans- 
time, incurred by the rich, are great; and in | lation of one of which, is here introduced :— 


some case, the priests receive large sums for 
masses. Two funerals, at Canton, are men- 
tioned in Bridgman’s Letters from China, as 
having cost more than ten thousand dollars 
each. * 

‘When the empress dies, officers are re- 
quired to put on mourning, take the buttons 
and fringes from their caps, stamp their seals 
oalihh bin “agt -ad of re’ ink, and, co throngh 
a prescribed set of ceremonies. They must 
not shave their heads for a hundred days, nor 
the people fora month, When the emperor 


dies, all his subjects let their hair grow for a | 
huudred days, marriages are postponed, thea- | 
tres and sports disallowed, and a ceremonial | 


gloom and dishabille pervades the empire. 

“ The hall of ancestors is found in the house 
of almost every member of the family, but al- 
ways in that of the eldest son. In rich fami- 
lies it is a separate building; in others, a room 
set apart for the purpose; and in many, a 
mere shelf or shrine. ‘The tablet consists of 
a board—called ‘the house of the spirit’— 
about twelve inches long and three wide, placed 
upright in a block, and having the name, qua- 
lity, and date of birth and death, carved in the 
wood. A receptacle is often cut in the back, 
containing pieces of paper bearing the names 


of the higher ancestors or other members of 


the family. Incense and papers are daily 
burned before them, accompanied by a bow 
or act of homage, forming in fact a sort of 
family prayer. The tablets are ranged in 
chronological order, those of the same genera- 
tion being placed in a line. When the hall is 
large, and the family rich, no pains are spared 
to adorn it with banners and insignia of wealth 
and rank ; and on festival days it serves as a 
convenient place for friends to meet, or indeed 
for any extraordinary family occasion. 

“In the first part of April, a general worship 
of ancestors is observed. ‘The whole population 





“* Taukwang, 12th year, 3d moon, Ist day. 
I, Lin Kwang, the second son of the third 
generation, presume to come before the grave 
of my ancestor, Lin Kung. Revolving years 
have brought again the season of spring. 
Cherishing sentiments of veneration, | look up 
and sweep your tomb, Prostrate, | pray, that 
you will come and be present; and that you 
‘vill grant to your posterity, thatahey may be 
prosperous and illustrious. At this season of 
genial showers and gentle breezes, | desire to 
recompense the root of my existence, and exert 
myself sincerely. Always grant your safe 
protection. My trust is in your divine spirit. 
Reverently, | present the five-fold sacrifice of 
a pig, a fowl, a duck, a goose, and a fish ; also, 
an offering of five plates of fruit, with libations 
of spirituous liquors ; earnestly entreating, that 
you will come and view them, With the most 
attentive respect, this annunciation is presented 
on high.’ 

“It is not easy to perceive, perhaps, why 
the Pope and the Dominicans were so much 
opposed to the worship of ancestral penates, 
among the Chinese, when they performed much 
the same services themselves, before the im- 
ages of Mary, Joseph, Cecilia, Igoatius, and 
hundreds of other deified mortals; but it is 
somewhat surprising, that Fortune, a Protes- 
tant, should describe this worship, as consist- 
ing of ‘harmless, if not meritorious forms of 
respect for the dead.’ He thinks, ‘ a consid- 
erable portion of this worship springs from a 
higher and purer source than a mere matter of 
form, and that when the Chinese periodically 
visit the tombs of their fathers, to worship and 
pay respect to their memory, they indulge in 
the pleasing reflection, that when they them- 
selves are no more, their graves will not be 
neglected or forgotien.’ This feeling no doubt 
actuates them, but it is mingled with idolatry ; 
and there can be no dispute, one would think, 
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about its idolatrous character; and it is an 


THE ea ISD. 


aDe. Medhurst | 


ed to, soll his a name. 


idvlatry, too, which is likely to form one of the describes some square, dome-covered tombs, in 


greatest obstacles to the spread of the gospel. | 


The few Chinese who have embraced the doc- | 


trines of the New Testament, and who may 
be supposed qualified to judge of their own 
acts and feelings, regard the rites 
tious and sinful. 
deed, which presents fewer revolting features 
than most systems of false religion; merely 
consisting of pouring out libations, and burning 
paper and candles at the grave, and then a 
family meeting ata social feast, with a few 
simple prostrations and petitions. No baccha- 
“nalian companies of men and women run riot 
over the hills, as in the Kleusinian mysteries, 
nor are obscene rites practised in the house ; 
all is pleasant, decorous, and harmonious ; the 
junior members of the family coming from a 
distance, sometimes two or 
miles, to observe it; and the family meeting, 
on this occasion, is looked forward to by all, 
with much the same feelings that Christmas 
is, in Old England, or ‘Thanksgiving, in New | 
England. Brothers and sisters, cousins and 
friends, join in the worship and the feast ; and 
it is this intimate and pleasant reunion of dear | 
ones—perhaps the most favourable to the ce- 


menting of family affection to be found in he: a. | country between the Rio del Norte and the} 


then society—which constitutes its power, and | 
will present such an obstacle tu the reception 
of the gospel, and the removal of the * two 
divinities’ from the house. 


three hundred |iateresting character. 





Shantung, like topes, destitute of insc ription, | 


but very "solidly built. He also noticed one 


| stone, in that province, bearing an epitaph to 
|the memory of a faithlul wile, 
as supersti- | 
lt is a form of worship, in- | 


by a sorrowing 
husband, Laudatory expressions are very 
rare on Chinese tombstones ; nor are quota- 
lions from the classics, or stanzas of poetry, | 
| introduced, to convey a sentiment.” 


eee 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


The Civilized Indians of North America, 


The late extension of our dominion to the 


| Rio Gila and over Upper California, has placed 


us in contact with sume Indian tribes of a very 
They are probably the 
descendants of the same Aztec race, which 
founded or subdued the empire of Mexico, and | 
who, according to the accounts given to the 
Spaniards, migrated from the north-west. The 


ized nations of North America, was furnished 
| by an expedition undertaken in the year 1540, 
|by Vasquez Coronado. He explored the 


Colorado ; and although there is some difficul- 
ty in identilying the places he visited, there is 


no doubt as respects the authenticity and gene- 
ral features of his narrative. He calls the 


“ There are few or no funeral ceremonies, Leuiatee he visited Cibola, the buffalo country ; 


and little expense, for infants, unmarried chil- 
dren, concubines, or slaves. These are cof- 
fined and buried without parade in the family 
sepulchre, “Phe poor sometimes tie thein "P| 
in’ tuts or boards, and lay them in the fields, | 
The municipal’ autiiorities of Canton issued | 
orders to the people, in 1832, to bring suc h| 
bodies, as had no place of burial, to the pot- 
ter’s field, where they would be interred, at 


the public expense ; and societies exist in all | 


the large cities, whose object is to bury poor 
people. In some parts, the body is wrapped 
in cloth or coffined, and laid in grave-yvards 
on the surface of the ground ; 


buildings for receiving the coffins, where they 
remain many vears, 
late war, 


tilating the corpses. One building, near the 
city walls, contained hundreds of coffins, from 
which, when opened, a pungent aromatic smell 


. | 
was perceptible, and the features presented a} 


dried appearance, One of the Romish mis- 
sionaries 


was conducting him over the hills in Hupeh, 


ordering him to conceal his blue eves, by put- | 
ting on green spectacles, as they were approach- | 
iby a low stone wall. 


ing some houses ; and describes his surprise, 


at finding them all filled with coffins, arranged | 


in an orderly manner. 


«Graves are seldom enclosed by a fence : | 


cattle pasture among them, and paths lead 
over and through ther. 

« Epitaphs are very simple, merely stating | 
what dynasty reigns, where the deceased wis 





but a more com. | 
mon dispositon of the poor dead 1s, to erect | 
| the houses. 
Few acts, during the| 
irritated the people about Canton, | 
against the English, more than forcing open | 
the coffins found in these mausolea, and mu- | 


tells a story of his guide, when he | ' 
|opened on the internal court were higher than 





he enumerates 56 villages situated in the 
vicinity of the Rio del Nor! e, and estimates 
the whole population at 20,000 warriors, or 
about 60,000 souls. 


All the villages were constructed on the 
same plan. They did not constst of houses or 
ranges of houses separated by streets, but each 


| village was a single block of adjacent houses 
‘connected together, and in the shape of a 


square or parallelogram. They ditlered in 
size, and their height varied from two to seven 
stories, Muzaque in Cibola was the only one in 
which the houses were seven stories bizh; ge- 
nerally they had three or four stories, 
each village there was a court common to all 
All the roofs were on the same 
level, flat, and forming terraces, ‘There were 
no doors or openings on the ground or lower 
story; but ona level with the 
there was a projecting balcony extending round 
the whole village, with doors opening into the 
several houses. 

There were no external stairs lending to the 
the only way to ascend was by mov- 
which in case of an attack were 

At Cicuyé the houses which 


balcony ; 
able ladders, 
taken inside. 


those facing outside, ‘This was intended for 
defence ; and this village was also surrounded 
The inhabitants assert- 
ed that they never were subdued by any other | 
nation. 

The houses were well distributed inside. 
There were always a kitchen, an oven, and a 
distinct room for breaking the maize and con- 
verting itinto meal. ‘This work was, as usual, 
done by the women. Ata distance from the 


born, what generation of the family he belong-| mountains they had no other fuel but dried 


Inside of 


second story, | 





grass, of which they collected large quantities 
both for cooking and to warm themselves. 

The walls of the houses of those villages 
were not stone, but prepared earth. Accord. 
ing to Castafieda, (who wrote a history of this 
expedition,) * The natives have no lime, but 
substitute for it a mixture of ashes, earth and 
coals ; although their houses are four stories 
high, the walls are only half a fathom thick, 
iT hey make great heaps of rush and grass, and 
\set these on fire; when reduced to coals and 
lashes they throw over that massa great quan- 
itity of earth and water, and mix the whole 
together, ‘They then knead that mixture into 
round balls, which they dry and use instead 
of stones. They plaster the whole with the 
same mixture; so that the building has the 
appearance of mason’s work.” 

Under ground there were subterraneous 
rooms, called by the Spaniards Estufas, liter- 
ally stews, and which may be translated air 
baths. In the middle of each there was a fire 
sufficient to preserve the heat, which was fed 
with thyme and other dried grass. ‘These 


' 





earliest notice of these agricultural and civil- |places were exclusively shdeed hee Gem, 


| Women were forbidden to enter them, and oc- 
| cupied the stories above. of these 
estufas were round, and some square. Their 
jupper floor which was on a level with the 
juround, was supported by pine pillars, and 
\they were paved with large smooth stones. 
The most extraordinary were found in a 
| village called Braba, which in other respects 
was remarkable. Ji was built on both banks 
jof the river, across which were bridges made 
with squared pine timber. ‘The estufas there 
were supported by twelve pillars, each of which 
was two fathoms in circumierence, and two 
fathoms in height. 

Another remarkable village was that of 
Acuco, between Cibola and ‘Tiguex, which was 
built upon the top of a perpendicular rock. 
This could be ascended only by stairs cut in 


Some 


the rock. After three hundred steep steps, 
there remained eighteen feet in height, to 


climb which there was no other aid than small 
holes, three or four inches deep, cut in the 
rock. Large stones were collected on the 
top, to be rolled over any assailant. The vil- 
lage, which contained only two hundred war- 
riors, was deemed impregnable. ‘There was 
‘a table land on the top sufficient to sow a 
certain quantity of maize, and cisterns to re- 
ceive water. 

All these people subsisted principally on 
| vegetable food. Maize, beans, and pumpkius, 
are repeatedly mentioned as being universally 
cultivated, and bread made of the fruit of the 
Mezquite tree is also spoken of. 

‘These ancient Spanish accounts which have 
only recently been made public, are confirmed 
by late observers, One of the most interest. 
jing books of travels into the western wilder- 
ness, the “ Commerce of the Prairies,” fur- 
nishes many interesting details on this sub- 
| ject. 

‘The remnant of the aboriginal population of 
New Mexico still dwelling in that province, 
live in distinct villages, called Pueblos. ‘They 
are a remarkably sober and industrious race, 
conspicuous for morality and honesty. 

Their dwelling-houses contain seldom more 
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than two or three small apartments, but are 
fre queatly two sturies high, 
more. ‘There is, most generally, no direct | 
communication between the street and the 
lower rooms, into which they descend by a 
trap door froin the upper story, the latter being 
accessible only by means of a movable ladder. 

Each Puebio is under the control of a Ca- 
cique, chosen among themselves. When any | 
public business is to be transacted, he collects | 
the principal chiefs in an estufa or cell usually | 
under ground, where the subjects of debate are 
discussed and seuled. When they return from 
their war expeditions, they always visit the 
council cell first. Here they dance and ca- 


rouse, and frequently for two days without) building on fire. 


seeing their families. ‘The council has charge 
of the interior police, and keeps a strict eye 
over the young men and women of the village ; 
and the females are almost universally noted 
for their chastity and modest deportment. 
Some of the vill: ives were built upon rocky 
eminences almost inaccessible. ‘The ruins of 


San Felipe miy be seen on the very verge of 


a precipice several hundred feet high, the base 
of which is washed by the Rio del Norte. 
The still existing Pueblo of Acoma stands upon | 
an isolated mound, whose area is occupied by 
the village, being Iringed all around by a pre- 
cipitous cliff. The inhabitants enter the village 
by means of ladders, and by steps cut into the 
solid rock. (Acuco.) 

There still exists a Pueblo of Taos, com- 
posed of two edifices, one on each side of a 


creek, and formerly communicating by a 
bridge. ‘The base story, near four hundred 


feet long, and one hundred and fifty wide, is 
divided into numerous apartments, upon which 


other tiers of rooms are built to the height of 


six or eight stories. The outer rooms ure 
entered through trap doors in the roofs, A 
spacious hall in the centre known as the estula, 
is reserved for their secret councils. These 
two buildings afford habitations, it is said, for 
over six hundred souls [probably Braba]. An 
edifice of a similar character is found in the 
pueblo of Picuris, 

Wheat is now generally cultivated ; but In- 
dian corn generally converted into tortill: is, or 
_into a thin mush called atole, together with 
“beans, continue to be the principal “food of the 
Indians. They also make a flour from the 
fruit of the Mezquite tree. This is a species 
of honey locus!, the bean of which being full 
ofa sweet glutinous substance, is dried and 
ground into flour, which is baked in large 
loaves that will keep a whole year. ‘The po- 
tato though cultivated only of late is indiye- 
nous in the mountain valleys, where its tubers | 
are seldom larger than filberts. 

The striking similarity of these two inde- 
pendent accounts, written at an interval of two 
centuries, strongly confirms the truth of each, 
and shows the unchangeableuess of the habits | 
of these half civilized people, 

The ruins of ancient buildings marked on | 
our maps as Casas grandes, are not unfrequent | 
in the region of the Rio Gila. ‘They are ge- 
nerally ascribed to the Aztecs, and are evi- 
dently similar to those above mentioned, A 
Spanish priest Pedro Font, thus describes one 
which he visited in 1775 near the Gila. 
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The ruins of the honen ial fened the | 


and sometimes | town extended more than one league to the 


east ; and the ground was covered with broken 
vases aud other painted pottery. 

| The house itsell is a parallelogram, facing | 
| precisely the four cardinal points ; externally 
seventy feet long from north to south, and filly 
| wide from east to west. lt consists of five 
| halls, three internal, of equal size, twenty-six 
feet by ten, and two external thirty-eight feet | 
bv twelve, and they are all eleven feet high. 
The edifice had had three stories, and proba- 
bly four, counting one under ground. There 


wooden, and burnt when the Apaches set the 
The whole building is made 
\of earth; the interior walls being four feet) 
thick and well constructed, and the external | 
| six feet thick, and shelving outside, 
ber work consisted partly of meztique, princi- 
pally of pine, though the nearest pine forest 
was twenty-five leagues distant. Facing the 
eastern gate, there is another hall twenty-six 
feet by eighteen inside. Towards the south- 
| west there are the remains of a building one 
| story high. Around the whole there are indi- 
| cations of ane xternal wall, which included the 
house and other buildings. This wall was 
inside four hundred and twenty feet from north 
to south, and two hundred and sixty from east 
| lo west, 

From some remains of mud walls, and some 
scattered blocks, it appears that there had 
been a canal to bring water from the river to 
the town. 

It is evident from these statements, which 
are transcribed from Albert Gallatin’s Memoir 
on the Indians of North America, that the In- 
dians now living on the Rio Gila are the same 
race which built the ruined buildings described 
above, and that their civilization is of the Az- 
ltee or Toltec type. That civilization is un- 
doubtedly indigenous to the American Conti- 
nent, and its architectural remains are as pe- 
|culiar as those of Assyria, or Egypt, or Etru- 
i ria in the old world. 

Much remains to be discovered in these 
newly acquired regions, respecting the lan- 
| guage, arts, and history of the inhabitants ; 
and there can be little doubt that the i inquisi- 
tive and restless curiosity of our countrymen, 
will at no distant period bring to light all that 
can now be traced of this remarkable people. 
Lieut. Emory found on the banks of the 
Rio Gila, two Indian Nations, the Pijmos and 
| Coco-Maricopas. The former are the ancient 
inhabitants ; the latter recent emigrants from 
ite west. ‘They live in thatched cottages 30 
or 40 feet in diameter, made of the 1wigs of 
cotton wood, interwoven with the straw of 
wheat, nainn. and cane, 
Cotton, wheat, maize, beans, pumpkins, and 
watermelons, are the chief agricultural pro- 
ducts of these people. Their fields are laid off 
i in squares, and watered by the acequias of the 
| Rio Gila. Their implements of husbandry 
are the wooden plough, the harrow, and the 
cast-steel ‘axe. Both nations cherish an aver- 
sion to war, and a profound attachment to all 
the peaceful pursuits of life. They have a 
high regard for morality, and punish trans- 
gressions more by public opinion, than by fines 








was no trace of stairs, which probably were | 


The tim. | 


or corporal punishments. Polygamy is un- 
known among them, 

Near the head waters of the Salinas, there 
‘is an Indian tribe called Mawkeys, who in 
manners, habits, and pursuits, are said to re- 
semble the Pijmos, except that they live in 
houses scooped in the hill sides, and in the 
solid rock. ‘They spin and weave, and make 
butter and cheese. ‘Their complexion and fea- 
| tures resemble the European, and their govern- 
}ment is patriarchal, 

The greater part of the aboriginal popula- 
tion of ‘New Mexico belongs to this class of 
civilized Indians, and there seems no reason to 
| doubt, that it is among them we are to seck 
| for the language, traditions, and architectural 
remains, which are to throw light on the an- 
cient history of the Toltees and Aztecs, who 
held the sceptre of Central America at the 
time of the discovery, It is not merely scat- 
tered buildings which remain to point out the 
course of the migrations of those powerful 
jraces. Along the Rio Gila for the space of 
100 miles, the ruins are spread over a great 
portion of the ground, wherever the mountains 
recede from the river. 

There is one broad valley twenty miles in 
length covered with the ruins of buildings and 
broken pottery. These ruins are uniformly of 
the same kind. Not one stone remains on the 
top of the other or above ground. ‘They are 
discoverable by the broken pottery in the 
vicinity, and by stones laid in regular order 
on a level with the ground, and showing the 
traces of the foundations of houses, Most of 
these outlines are rectangular, and vary from 
50 to 200 and 400 feet front. The stones are 
unhewn, and mostly re rounded by 
j attrition, . 

The implement for grinding corn and the 
broken pottery, are the only vestiges of me- 
chanical arts among the ruins, except a few 
ornaments, principally large well-turned beads 
of the size of a hen’s egg. The same corn- 
grinder and pottery are now in use among the 
Pijmos. ‘The first consists of two large stones 
slightly concave and convex, fitting each other, 


and intended to crush the corn by the pressure 
of the hand. 








* * 
* 





Sharks in the East Indies.—“ Whilst our 
supper was in preparation, I strolled to the 
end of [a sandy tongue of land on a small 
island adjacent to Borneo,] to view several 
shoals of fish which were playing in the eddies, 
wishing much for a net to encircle some for 
our repast. Hardly had the wish been con- 
ceived before several sharks made a desperate 
dash amongst them, and in the course of the 
panic forced several on shore at my [eet, the 
sharks themselves literally grounding, The 
suddenness of the dash, added to some little 
fear that | was the object aimed at, and their 
exertions to regain the water, prevented my 
being so alert as I might have been, and but 
two of the fish were secured for our repast, 
much to the chagrin of my Sandwich Island 
attendants, who sprang at the sharks themselves, 
thinking them better booty.”— Voyage of the 
Samarang. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend ” 


THE SINGING BIRD'S PETITION TO THE 
SPORTSMAN, 


Wonldst thou have me fall or fly? 
Hear me sing, or see me die? 

If thy heart is cold and dull, 
Knowing nothing beautiful,— 

If thy proud eye never glows 

With the light love only knows,— 

If the loss of friend or home 

Ne’er hath made life wearisome,— 

If thy cheek has never known 

Tears that fall with sorrow’s moan,— 
If a hopeless mother’s sigh 

Brings no tear-drop to thine eye,— 
Thou mayst smile to see me die ! 

But if thou canst love the lay 
Welcoming the birth of May,— 

Or summer's song, or Autumn's dirge 
Cheering Winter's dreary verge,— 

If thou lovest beauty’s hues, 

Decked with light or gemmed with dews,— 
If, all meaner thoughts above, 

Thou canst hope, and trust, and love,— 
If, from all dishonour free, 

Thou canst Nature’s lover be,— 
Spare her minstrel,—pity me ! i: 


For ‘** The Friend.” 


Selections from Letters of Deborah Bell. 


Afier speaking of the degeneracy which 
appeared even among some who made high 
coe to the motions of the Holy Spirit. 

. Bell, in one of her letters to Joseph Pike 
remarks, ** When | hear such things, and see 
how loose,efrothy, and vain, such are when in 
company, it greatly wounds my very soul, and 
lam ready to say, Truth will never prosper 
in a general way as it did formerly, while such 
as make sv high a profession of it, live and 
walk from under the power of the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This cross is very little 
borne now-a-days, except by a small remnant, 
and these are by the others accounted a nur- 


row-spirited people, who say they make the} out 


way more narrow than there is need for it. 
But sometimes | am ready to fear such have 
either never entered in at the strait gate, or 
else afier some time have returned back into 
the broad way ayain. Such may well be 
numbered among some of old, whom the apos- 
tle calls foolish, because they did not obey the 
Truth after it was revealed, but having begun 


in the Spirit, sought to be made perfect by “the | 


flesh. ‘This seems to be the stale of many in| 
our day, and what will be the consequence of 
these things is known unto Him that knows | 
all. For my part I do fully expect, that ex-| 
cept timely repentance be known, of which | 
see little hopes at present, the Lord will bring | 
a sore and grievous judgment upon the pro- | 
fessors of his Truth and name, which will fully 
manifest the hypocrite and double-tongued,” 
“And though the gold must pass through 
the fire as well as the dross, yet the effect will 
be different, for it will destroy the one, and 
make the other more pure and beautiful ; and | 
though the winds blow hard upon the wheat, 
yet it will not be driven away, but only the | 
chaff, which is not fit to be gathered into the | 
garner of God’s power. And in these days'| 
precious unto the Lord will such be, as in sin- 
cerity und true heartedness, have loved, served 


and feared him above all, ‘The daily cry y of 
my poor soul unto my God is, that | may be 
one of that number, whatsoever exercises it | 
may be my lot to go through, for the Seed’s 
sake in this suffering day.” 

From the above we may draw the conclu- 
sion that nothing new is overtuking the church 
at this day. In 1718, the upright burthen- 
bearers appear to have been comparatively 
few—the outery against them that they made 
the path narrower than there is need for it, 
was similar with what is said now, and the 
sxfe hiding place for those who love and serve 
God remains to be unchangeable. 

In 1719, she wrote, “ ‘The Lord in his ten- 
der mercy look down upon his church in gene- 
ral, and the families in particular, and admin- 
ister suitably to the present condition and 
circumstances of his people everywhere is my 
cry to him, and preserve forever under the 
shadow of his wing, and in the pavilion of his 
power, such as are bent for his glory, and the 
good of his people above all. For many are 
the poisoned arrows which the enemy is shoot- 
ing at such, because they stand as in the front 
and are boldly fighting with the sword of the 
Spirit against the wicked One in all his appear- 
ances. ‘The true-hearted soldiers often meet 
with very close engagements, by reason of so 
many who pretend to be of the disciples and 
followers of Christ, deserting their Master, and 
starting aside out of their places; and this 
makes not only the battle harder upon such as 
dare not quit their posts, but it also makes the 
breach wider, which ought to be made up. 
How these expect to escape that woe, which 
is pronounced upon such as will not stand in 
the gap, and make up the breach for the house 
of Israel, | know not. But it is to be hoped, 
the Lord in his own time will arise for his own 
Name and suffering Seed’s sake, which even 
groans and cries froma sense and sight of the 
abomination, which will, if not speedily purged 
, bring desolation, And indeed, desolation 
is already come upon many, who once knew a 
good condition, and the greatest misery of 
such is, they are not sensible of their poor, 
empty, desolate state ; but too many like some 
of old, are thinking themselves rich and full, 
wanting nothing. And such as these are very 
apt to set themselves on high, and are speak- 
ing peace to their poor souls, saying, We shall 
| see no sorrow ; when alas! the Holy y Spirit is 
| telling them plainly, both immediate ‘ly in 
themselves and through the faithful, that the ”y 
are deceived by the great deceiver of souls ; 
| for their state is quite contrary, namely, poor, 
| naked, bliad, and miserable, and wanting all 
| things. But oh, how hard doth this plain 
de aling go dows, with this wise, conceited, 
sel |- righteous people ; for with sorrow | write 
it, there are very few in these days who have 
| an ear to hear what the Spirit saith unto the 


| churches ; and indeed the voice and language 


| of the Spirit is very little to be heard in the 


church now-a-days.” 
Afier speaking of the true ministers deliver- 


| ing their message, and then retiring to dwell 


in solitary places, she adds, “ But in the main, 
the spring of the ministry is very much stop- 
ped, and true ministers shut up, especially to- 
wards the professors of Truth ; yet we have 













»}even to suffer with it and for it. 


| dienittecs of preaching amongst us, but 
Ife ‘hiefly] from the letter w hich killeth.” 
Wherever a living gospel ministry is rejected 
and found fault with, the spring will be closed 
towards such faulifinders, and they may be 
the means of hindering for a time the work of 
the Lord from being carried on. In their self 
will they may condemn those who minister 
from the Divine source, while they are blird 
to their own true condition, not being in a 
state of mind to know when good comes, and 
where it comes from. But Deborah Bell re. 
marks, ** Although it is very unpleasant to see 
Truth trampled upon and under suffering, and 
its faithful servants suffering with it; yet I do 
believe the greater its suffering is, and the 
lower we bow and are baptized in a pure sym- 
pathy with the blessed suflering Spirit, the 
higher we shall be raised by the ‘Truth when it 
arises.” 


** For it must arise and come into dominion 
over all opposers and gainsayers ; and blessed 
will all such be who are willing to keep com- 
pany with it, and not only to believe in, but 
| have some- 
times thought it is not a hard thing to follow 
Truth, when it is exalted and triumphs over 
all, and reigns in glory ; then many will speak 
well of it; but when it comes to suffer, be buf- 
feted, mocked, and reviled, then comes the 
trial of our love, and many we see who are 
not willing or able to bear these things.” How 
true, and how often do we see these remarks 
verified. When any reproach accompanies 
the defence of the Truth, those who do not 
bear the cross and walk in the narrow way, 
will shun it and leave its testimonies to be 
supported by others. If the Society and its 
doctrines and practice were altogether left to 
their management, it would go rapidly to de- 
cay, and the spirit and marks of the Quaker 
would be lost, and merged in the habits and 
spirit of a vain and irreligious world. Qua. 
kerism is primitive Christianity revived, and 
cannot subsist without the life and Spirit of 
Christ, any more than a man can belong to 
Christ, without having, and living under, his 
sanctifying power and Spirit, “If any man 


have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his.” 


For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 222 ) 


In our illustrations respecting the faithful 
support of our peculiarities and testimonies, 
we have been led away from William Savery, 
of whose life we were giving a brief sketch. 
Being called to the work of the ministry, he 
was obedient to the reqnirings of his holy 
Leader, and his labours in the churches were 
acceptable to the faithful. We shall not follow 
him very closely in his many travels in the 
ministry, and labours at home, In 1793, he 
and several other Friends felt religiously con- 
cerned to visit the North-western Indians, and 
they attended, with the approbation of President 
Washington, a treaty held between the gov- 
ernment of the United States and those Indi- 
ans. Many of the Indians were eloquent 
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orators, aud men of fine intellects. Willinm| 
tells ia his account of this journey, of a reply 
made by one of them, which indicated a 
prompiness at sarcasm. He says, * An old 
Indian who paid a visit to the white people a 
few years pist, and who, on account of his 
residence fac in the North-west, had seldom 
even seen any before, being inquired of re- 
specting the country in that remote region, 
which had been but little explored, replied, 
‘that he was old, but that his sons had tra- 
velled very far, and told him some extraordi- 
nary things; upon which he was asked, 
‘whether his sons had not told him lies? 
* Lies said he in amazement! ‘ No, that is 
impossible, for they have never seen a Euro? 
pean.’” Joseph Moore, a ministering Friend 
of New Jersey, one of those who accompanied 
William Savery on this mission of love, in his 
account of the journey, gives another instance 
of Indian wit. A physician by the name of 
M‘Caskey was at the treaty, who had been in 
St. Clair’s army at the time of its defeat by 
the Indians. One of the Shawnee warriors 
who had been among the victors at the battle, 
coming to visit Friends at their lodgings, found 
M‘Caskey there, and having learned that he 
had been with St. Clair, pleasantly said, “ You 
are my friend, though you ran away from me 
once.” 

In 1994, William Savery again went to the 
North to attend a treaty with the Indians. At 
the time of the treaty, he notes one day that 
the Indians performed what they called a brag 
dance. Any one by depositing a bottle of 
strong drink is at such a time at liberty to 
make a brag or boast of all the feats he has 
performed in war, and of the number of scalps 
he has taken. On this oecasion one of the 
Indians afier hearing the marvellous stories 
the others had to tell of their valourous deeds, 
deposited his bottle, and commenced his brag. 
He said he had been a man of peace all his 
days, practising as a physician, and having 
been very industrieus in his profession, he had 
restored to health many who were ready to 
die. ‘Then comparing himself with the others, 
he said their brags were nothing to his. “ Any 
child might kill a man, but it required the 
judgment and wisdom of a great man to save 
another’s life.” ‘The Indians present all ad- 
mitted the doctor’s brag to be the best of all, 

The Indians often express themselves in a 
striking and interesting manner. From Hecke- 
welder’s account of “ The Delawares,” we 
extract the following anecdote: “ Seating my- 
self once upon a log by the side of an Indian, 
who was resting himself there, being at that 
time actively employed in fencing-in his corn- 
field, | observed to him, that he must be very 
fond of working, as | never saw him idling 
away his time, as is so common with the Indi- 
ans. The answer he returned, made a very 
great impression on my mind. I have re- 
membered it ever since, and [ shall try to relate 
it as nearly in his own words as possible. 

“ My friend, the fishes in the water, and the 
birds in the air, and on the earth, have taught 
me to work. By their example | have been 
convinced of the necessity of labour and indus- 
try. When | was a young man | loitered 


about a good deal, doing nothing, just like the 




































and with joints that might be opened and shut 
at pleasure. 1 could, when | pleased, take up Europe. 
anything with these hands, hold it fast, or let 


stout body capable of bearing fatigue, and 
supported by two stout legs, with which | could 
climb to the top of the highest mountains, and 
descend at pleasure into the valleys. 
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ovher Indians, who say. that working is for this child God has made; and I loved it so 
whites and negroes, and the Indians have been much that | ceuld pot forbear looking at it 
ordained for other purposes—to hunt the deer continually. Soon afier the child dic d, and [ 
and catch the beaver, otter, raccoon, and such mourned to that degree that nothing would 
other animals. But it one day so happened, comfort me. 
that while hunting, | came to the bank of my child was always in my thoughts, for my 
the Susquehanna, and having sat myself down very heart cleaved to it. At last 1 could tear 
near the water's edge to rest a little, and cast- the house no longer, but ran into the woods, 
ing my eye on the water, | was forcibly struck | and almost lost my senses. The Indians then 
when | observed with what industry the Me-| advised me to take an emetic to get rid of my 
cehgalingus (sun-fish) heaped small stones 'sorrow. | complied; but the love for my 
together, to make secure places for their spawn; | child, and my sorrow for its loss were not re- 


and all this labour they did with their mouth | moved, and | returned to the woods. ‘There [ 
and body, without hands ! 


| had no rest day nor night, and 


beheld the trees and the birds, and | consid- 
* Astonished, as well as diverted, I lighted ered that the same God created them, who 


my pipe, sat awhile smoking and looking on,/made my child. | then said, * Thou O God! 
when presently a little bird not far from me| who madesi all things, | know not where thou 
raised a song, which enticed me to look that/art, but | have heard that thou dwellest in 
way. While | was trying to distinguish where| heaven. Thou hast taken my child, take my 
the songster was, and catch it with my eyes, | sorrows and griefs also from me.’ This was 
its mate with as much grass as it could hold done, and | could then forget my child. From 
in its bill, passed close by me and flew into a|this | conclude, that those who love God are 
bush, where | perceived them together, busily | disposed as | was towards the child | so dear- 
employed in building their nest, and singing | ly loved. 
as their work went on. | saw the birds in the | find rest nor pleasure in anything else.” 
aic and fishes in the water working diligently 


and cheerfully, and all this without hands. [| Indian treaty, visited the Yearly Meeting of 


They can never forget him, nor 
William Savery, after his return from the 


thought it was strange,—and | became lost in| Virginia in 1795, and on the 18th of Fifth 
wonder. I looked at myself, and saw two} month, 1796, sailed in company with several 
long arms, provided with hands and fingers, | other Friends to pay a religious visit to Friends 


in Great Britain, and some other paris of 


e (To be continued.) 
it loose, and carry it along withme. When | 


walked, | observed, moreover, that I had a 





For “* The Friend.” 
Macaulay's History of England, 


(Continued from page 221.) 


“ And is it possible, said I, that a being so| Let us now compare together the accounts 
wonderfully formed as |] am, was created to| given by Macaulay and Clarkson of this affair 
live in idleness; while the birds which have|of Magdalen College. ‘The former says that 
no hands, and nothing but their little bills to| James employed the agency of Penn to terrify, 
help them, work with cheerfulness, and with-| caress, or bribe the Fellows into submission. 
out being told to do so? Has then the great| Were we to receive his statement, it would ap- 
Creator of man, and of all living creatures, | pear that Penn had made himself the officious 
given me all these limbs for no purpose?  |1| tool of the king—that he had gone to the Fel- 
cannot be. I will try to go to work. | did|lows and exerted all his power of intimidation 
so, and went away from the village to a spot |and persuasion,—going so far as to become a 
of good land, where | built a cabin, enclosed | broker in simony—tempting one of them with 
ground, sowed corn, and raised cattle. Ever/|the hope of a bishoprick in order to overcome 
since that time, | have enjoyed a govd appe- | his obstinacy. Macauluy dwells at length 
tite and sound «icep,—while others spend their|upon the inconsisiency of Penn’s conduct ; 
nights in dancing, and are suffering with hun-| says that his manners had been corrupted, and 
ger, | live in plenty. 1 keep horses, cows and| his understanding obscured ; calls him foolish 
fowls. | am happy. See, my friend, the|and absurd, and accuses him of doing his best 
birds and fishes have taught me to work !” —_|to seduce the colleze from the path of right. 

It is reluted that a Mohegan Indian asked | Now how stand the facts? It is evident from 
a female Indian who was one of the Moravian | the statement of Clarkson,* that William Penn 
converts, whether all the people who belonged | went of his own accord, to ascertain from the 
to the congregation she did, felt the love of| Fellows of Magdalen College, the facts of the 
God. “| cannot tell,” she answered, “* whe- | case,—that alier hearing their statement, and 
ther all feel it, but those who believe, and love! being satisfied of its truth, he wrote a letter to 
the Saviour, feel it certainly. Suppose there the king, expostulating with him on his con- 
was a very good meal preparing in this room, | duct, and representing it in its true light as 
and many people attending; those only who|illegal and oppressive. This first interview 
eat, can say that the victusls taste well. The|appears to have been the only one sought 
others cannot say so. Thus it is with our 
Saviour ; those only who have tasted of his 


. a 
love can speak of it, and they never forget it. from whom I should venture to adopt a fact for which 


To this the Mohegan assented, and speaking | the original authority is not mentioned.”— History of 
of the birth of his first child, said, “1 thought, | the Revolution, p. 289. 





* A high authority, Sir James Mackintosh, has said 
of Clarkson: “ Mr. Clarkson is one of the few writers 
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by Penn. The other two were solicited by a 
deputation from the Fellows of five of their 
ee sent to him to ask his interference in 

heir behalf. It is clear from the slatement | 





the test act under such circumstances, in| therefore his persuasion should not be the mea- 
granting the fullest and widest toleration?) sure of our allegiance. | am sorry to sce so 
That William Penn felt no particular interest | many, that seem foud of the Reformed Reli- 
in the Fellows of Magdalen College, otherwise | gion, by their disaffection to him recommend 


‘nda by one of this deputation, that William | than as the great principles for which he was|it so ill, Whatever practices of Roman Ca- 


Penn had no expectation of being able to 


ing to his personal attachment to his sovereign, 
he atiributed his perverse course to evil coun- 
sellors, 1o his not having been suffered to hear 


a true statement of theafflair He promised to| 


read to the king every word of the statement 
they furnished him with, unless peremptorily 
forbidden to do it ; nor is there anything in the 
whole narrative calculated to throw doubt on 
the sincerity or the fulfilment, of his pro- 
mise. 

What followed in this interview,—the lan- 
guave which Macaulay holds up as an atiempt 
to corrupt the Fellows, and as a brokerage in 
simony, is evidently nothing more than the 
endeavour on the part of William Penn to 
soothe the excited feelings of the deputation. 
Whatever we may think of the judiciousness 
of Penn’s remarks, it is absurd to give them 
the meaning which Macaulay attaches to them. 
His true position is altogether different from 
that in which he is placed by our historian. 

He was not the agent and the tool of his 
monarch employed to seduce the college from 
the path of right. He stood on indepenient 
ground ; the interview was not of his seeking ; 
and his remarks tending to palliate the con- 
duct of the king, were evidently those of 


man wishing to heal rather than to widen the| 
breach, ‘There is not the shadow of a proof 


that Penn was acting a double part in this 
transaction, That the delegates were dissat- 


isfied with the interview, is not to be wondered | 


at; for they occupied a ground altogether dif: 
ferent from that on which he had planted him- 
self. They thought only of privileges secured 
to them by the laws of England, and violated 


by the king, and were contending only for the | 
interests ot the Episcopal establishment.  ZZis| 


whole public life had been a struggle for reli- 
gious and civil liberty in the broad sense of 
the terms. His great political principle was, 
that truth has nothing to fear from discussion 
and inquiry, and that “an impartial liberty of | 
conscience,” was “the natural right of all 


men.” ln seeking this liber'y, Penn was nei- | 


ther a fanatie nor a disorganizer. He con-| 
stantly declared, a< he himself says in his ad- 
mirable letter to William Popple, “ that bounds | 
ouvht to be set to this freedom, and that mo- 
rality was the best ; and that as ofien as that | 
was ‘violated, under a pretence of conscience, 
it was fii the civil power should take place, | 


Nor did | ever think of promoting any sort of | fession. 


liberty of conscience for any body, which 


| contending had been violated in their persons, 
change the king’s purpose, and that still cling. | 


tholics we might reasonably object against 
is no way surprising. Scarcely a year had (and no doubt but such there are), yet he has 
elapsed since the king’s proclamation of | disclaimed and reprehended those ill things by 
liberty of conscience had restored to their fa-|his declared opinion against persecution, by 
milies no less than twelve hundred Quakers, the ease in which he ac tually indulges all Dis- 
most of whom had been arrested and convicted | senters, and by the confirmation he offers in 
by Episcopalian informers and magistrates, | parliament for the security of the Protestant 
und kept in prison for years, for no other| religion and liberty of conscience. And in 
crime than worshippiag afier the manner which | his honour, as well as in my own defence, | 
those Episcopalians called heresy. When the} am obliged in conscience to say, that he has 
men of this party, oppressed in their turn,|ever declared t6 me it was his opinion ; and 
and trodden upon, applied to the Quaker for|on all occasions, when duke, he never refused 
his interference with the king in their favour,| me the repeated proofs of it, as ofien as | had 
—was it possible for him to avoid recalling the| any poor sufferers for conscience sake to soli- 
¢ruelties they had inflicted when in power upon lit his help for, 
his people, and acknowledging that it wasa| ‘ But some may be apt to say, ‘ Why not 
stern and not undeserved retribution that was|any body else as well as |? Why must | 
| now inflicted upon them? Instead, therefore, | have the preferable access to other Dissenters, 
of regarding the language used by Penn, as|if nota Papist?’ | answer, | know not that it 
| that of a pliant tool of power, it seems to us to] is so.—But this I know, that | have made it 
be the tempered and restrained expression of| my province and business; | have followed 
leelings natural to the position which he occu-| and prest it; | took it for my calling and sta- 
pied, How strongly does their selfish patrio!-|tion, and have kept it above these sixteen 
ism contrast with his wide benevolence! and| years; and, which is more (if | may say it 
how must he have looked down from the eleva- | without vanity or reproach), wholly at my 
tion on which he stood, upon their narrow and|own charges too, To this let me add the 
exclusive platform ! relation my father had to this king’s service, 
We are free to admit that Penn’s frequent | his partic ular favour in gelling me released 
a\intercourse with the courtiers of James, and| out of the Tower of London in 1669, my fa- 
his constant attendance at the palace, may | ther’s humble request to him upon his death- 
jhave had some influence wpon the simpli-| bed to protect me from the inconveniences and 
city aud manliness of his character, which|troubles my persuasion might expose me to, 
can be seen, we think, in the tone of his pub-|and his friendly promise to do it, and exact 
lished letters to Sunderland, and Rochester,| performance of it from the moment | address- 
land Halifax. The evil influences of his per-|ed myself to him; | say, when a!l this is consid- 
soual and family connection, with many of the| ered, any body, that has the least pretence to 
j nobles of that corrupt court, were certainly to| good nature, gratitude, or generosity, must 
| be traced in the character and career 0, his| needs know how to interpret my access to the 
children. But we have seen no proof that this| king. Perhaps some will be ready to say, 
imercourse in the least degree tainted his prin-|* This is not all, nor is this yet a fault ; but 
ciples, or corrupted his morals. that | have been an adviser in other matters 
The purity and disinterestedness of his mo-| disgustlul to the kingdom, and which tend to 
| tives vave him an influence over the king for| the overthrow of the Protestant religion and 
| good, which, although it was more conspicu-|the liberties of the people.’—A_ likely thing, 
ous in private, than in public acts, is still| indeed, that a Protestant Dissenter, who from 
to be traced throughout the reign of that mis-| fifteen years old has been (at times) a sufferer 
guided and bigoted Prince. Penn's own de-|in his father’s family, in the University, and 
claration of his motives, and his history of his| by the Government, for being so, should de- 
/connection with the court, have great autho-| sign the destruction of the Protestant religion | 
rity, and should be received in preference to| ‘This is just as probable as it is true that | died 
the injurious aspersions of prejudiced writers. | a jesuil six years ago in America.— Will men 
‘They explain) moreover the tenacity with! still suffer such stulf to pass upon them ?—ls 
| whic h he clung to the last poor shred of de-|any thing more foolish, as well as false, than 
penudance upon the sincerity of the king’s pro-| that because | am often at Whitehall, therefore 
| must be the author of all that is done there 
“And once for all,” says he in the letter) that does not please abroad 7—But, supposing 























did not preserve the common protestancy of| already quoted, “ { do say that | am a Protes-| some such things to have been done, pray tell 


the kingdom, und the ancient righ's of the 
government ; for, to say truth, the « oue cannot 
be maintained without the other.” At that 
line, it was computed that the Roman Catho- 
lies formed only one per cent., and the Dis- 


|tant Dissenter, and to that deyree such, that || me, if | am bound to oppose any thing that I 
| challenge the most celebrated Protestant of the| am not called to do? 1 never was a member 
| Eaulish church, or any other, on that head,| of council, cabinet, or committee, where the 
be he layman or clergyman, in public or in| affairs of the kingdom are transacted. I have 
| private, For | would have such people know, | had no office, or trust, and consequently no- 


senters five per cent. of the population of|’tis not impossible for a true Protestant Dis- thing can be said to be done by me ; nor, for 


England; the remaining ninety-four hundred hs 
nominally belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, Could there have been any possible | 
risk to the cause of Protestantism in repealing 


senter to be dutiful, thankful, and serviceable} that reason, could [ lie under any test or obli- 
to the king, though he be of the Roman Ca-| gation to discover my opinion of public acts 
tholic communion. We hold not our property| of state; and therefore neither can any such 
or protection from him by our persuasion, and | acts, or my silence about them, in justice be 
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made my crime. Volunteers are blanks and | near it as a contrast, save a withered carpet of | for Europe was in former times principally 


evphers in all governments. And unless call- 
ing at Whitehall once a day, upon many oeca- 
sions, or my not being turned out of nothing 
(tor that no olfive is), be the evidence of my 
compliance in disagreeable things, I know not 
what else can, with any truth, be alleged 
ayvainst me, However, one thing | know, that 
] have every where most religiously observed, 
and endeavoured in conversation with persons 
of all ranks and opinions, to allay heats, and 
moderate extremes, even in the politics. It is 
below me to be more particular; but | am sure 
it has been my endeavour, that if we could not 
all meet upon a religious bottom, at least we 
might upon a civil one, the good of England, 
which is the common interest of king and peo- 
ple; that he might be great by justice, and we 
free by obedience; distinguishing rightly, on 
the one hand, between duty and slavery ; and, 
on the other, between liberty and licentious- 
ness,” 
(Te be continued.) 
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For‘ The Friend.” 


The North American Sylva. 


(Continued from page 218.) 


“Buckwueat Tree. (Cliftonia ligus- 
trint.) ‘This elegant tree which enlivens the 
borders of the pine barren swamps of the 
South, is met with no where to the north ol 
the Savannvh river, on the line of Georgia and 
South Carolina. From hence it is oceasion 
ally seen in all the lower and maritime region 
of Georgia, as well as the lower part of Ala- 
bama and West-Florida. It attains the height 
of 8 to 15 or more feet, being much branched, 
and spreading out at the summit like an apple 
tree. . « It is exceedingly ornamental in 
flower, which takes place in early Spring, in 
the month of March, when the whole surlace 
of the tree is covered with the most delicate, 
elegant, and somewhat fragrant flowers. ‘The 
borders of all the still and slugaish streams, 
and the dark swamps of the South are enliven- 
ed by the numerous trees of this species with 
which they are interspersed. In the intervals 
of their shade, in West-Florida, we frequently 
saw yrowing and already in flower, the Ata- 
masco Lily, or Amaryllis of the North. 

‘When the flowers are p»s*, the tree puts 
on a still more curious appearance, being load. 
ed with triangular, winged capsules resemb- 
ling Buckwheat, and hence its common name. 
The leaves resemble those of Privet, are ever- 
green, thick, very smooth, not perceptibly 
veined, and glaucous beneath. 

“In the Spring of 1773, the indefatigable 
Wm. Bartram discovered this tree, where | 
afierwards also saw it growing, on the borders 
of the Savannah River, in Georgia, » . . 
How so fine a plant came to be overlooked for 
near half a century, is really surprising, con- 
sidering the avidity of collectors and garden- 


ers. Inthe Northern States and in Britain, it} 


is « hardy greenhouse plant, and well worth 
cultivating. But to see it in perfection, you 
must behold it in its native swainps, attaining 
the magnitude of a tree, and blooming pro‘use- 


ly on the verge of winter, without any thing 


leaves and leafless plants, and in the midst of 


a gloom and solitude that scarcely any thing 
else at the time relieves,” 


The similarity between the fruit of this tree | 
and that of the common buckwheat reminds 


us of several similar facts. Such resemblances 
are found in all parts of the vegetable king- 
dom. There is olien a strong likeness in the 
leaves of plants much unlike in other respects. 
Thus we have the lily-leaved ‘I'way-blades, 
primrose-leaved Violets, and daisy-leaved Eri- 
geruns, Stull more curious are the imitations 
of insects in some of the Orchis family. ‘he 
spike of flowers of one of the English species, 
appears to be crowded with bees sucking the 
honey from the blossoms, with their heads 
concealed in the interior of the flower, and 
their bodies hanging from its lip. So perfect 
is the deception that a stranger to the plant, 
upon whose hand a bunch of flowers was laid, 
might well be excused fur hastily letting it fall 
for fear of being stung 
the bee-orchis. In another species, the image 
of a fly tekes the place of that of a bee. In 
our own country, we find in wet and shaded 
places, in the latter part of summer, a plant 
(Chelone glabra) whose white flowers thickly 
arranged along the branches, look like the 
| heads of serpents sticking out in every direc- 
tion. It is commonly known by the appropri- 
ate name of Snake-head. 
“ Manocany Tree. 
goni.) ‘ 
first to announce the existence of the Mahoga- 
ny tree within the limits of the United States, 


(Swietenia maho- 


and he gives it in his catalogue as a native of 


Florida.” 

“The Mahogany tree is said to be of rapid 
growth, becoming a lofty tree, with a_gracetul 
spreading summit, the stem attaining very 
large dimensions, acquiring a diameter of 5 or 
6 feet. It grows in the warmest parts of 
America, as in Cuba, Jamaica, St. Domingo, 
Acapulco on the Pacific, Realijo in Guatemala, 
and the Bahama islands, and generally affects 


Its popular name is} 


The late Doctor Muhlenberg was the | 


(obtained, and the old Jamaica Mahogany is 
still considered superior to any that can now 
| be procured trom other countries. In 1753, 
jaccording to Dr. Browne, 521,300 feet in 
|planks, were shipped from this island, but at 
present very litle is exported from it. It was 
lurmerly so plentiful as to be applied to the 
commonest purposes ; such as planks, boards, 
shingles, &c.’  * ‘The beauty of the Mahogauy 
wood, is suid to have been first discovered by 
a carpenter on board of Sir Walier Raleigh's 
vessel, at the time the ship was in harbour at 
Trinidad, in 1595.’ The first use to which 
it was applied in England, was the humble one 
of forming a candle box, and about the end of 
the 17th century, it was brought into notice 
by Dr. Gibbons, a London physician who had 
received planks of it from his brother, com- 
manding a vessel in the West India trade. 
Since which time it has been employed for 
costly furniture, and occupies the most distin- 
guished place in the drawing-rooms of n. bility 
wnd fashion, quite supplanting the old owken 
tables and domeszic panelling of antiquity. 

“The most beautiful wood for variety of 
figure and agreeable accident, is obtained from 
sections of the base of the stem and root. No 
\other wood can rival it for diversity of shades, 
| presenting spots, waves and clouds, more vie 
ried even than the tortuise shell, which it so 
much resembles, lis superior density also 
allows it to acquire the highest polish of which 
any “ood is susceptible. 

* The principal supply of Mahogany is now 
}obtained from Honduras; but it is of a very 
[inferior quality, being open grained, light und 
iporous, and of a paler and inferior colour. 
‘Trees, it seems, grown in low or alluvial lands, 
|never give a rich and hard wood. Hence the 
Mahoyany of St. Domingo and that of the 
Bahama Islands, is considered superior to what 
is at present exported from Jamaica. lt was 
| formerly emploved by the Spaniards of Ha- 


} 


}vana in ship-building, and it is said to be un- 


' - . 
attacked by worms, to endure long in water, 


|" rocky soil or the sides of mountains, grow- | and to receive the bullet wi hout splitting.” 


ling often in places almost absolutely deprived 
(of earth. 


mountable impediment, they spread out and 
creep till they find entrance into other clefis 
into which they can penetrate, and sometimes 
it happens that the increasing dimensions of 
the rvots succeed so far as to split the rocks 
themselves. Such trees in the Bahama Is- 
lands, growing so contorted for want of soil, 
produce the much esteemed and curiously 
veined wood, known in Europe as * Madeira 
wood.’ In Jamaica it is also a common tree 
on the plains or lower hill sides, and Dr. Muc- 
fadyen remarks, in that island he had never 
met with it at an elevation above 3000 feet, 
nor very close to the sea shore. 








In some of 


* The bark of the Mahoyany is astringent, 


The seeds germinate in the cleits |} and considered useful in diarrheer; indeed it 
of rocks, and when the roots meet any insur- | resembles that of the Cinchona in colour and 


taste, though somewhat more bitter. It has 
| been given with success in powder, as a sub- 
stitute for Peruvinn Bark.” 

* In Cuba and Honduras, it becomes one of 
| the most majestic of trees, growing and in- 
jcreusing for some centuries. lis gigantic 
lirunk throws out such massive arms, and 
| spreads the shade of its shining green leaves 
over such a vast surface, that all other trees 
| appear insignificant in the comparison. A 
jsiogle log not unfrequently weighs 6 or 7 tons, 
‘and a tree has been known to contain as much 
‘as 12,000 superficial feet, and to have produc. 
ed upwards of 1000/, sterling. ‘The lazgest 


the islands it is now rare in the neighbourhood | log ever cut in Honduras, was 17 feet long, 
of the sea, because of its convenience for em- | 57 inches broad, and 5 feet 4 inches in depth ; 
barkation, and it is cut down of all ages, with- measuring 5,168 superficial feet, or 15 tons 
out any forethought for the future. weight. 
« Dr. Macfadyen, speaking of the Mahoga-| © The Mahogany of Honduras is cut about 
ny of Jamaica says, ‘It is at present much} the month of August, by gungs of men-of from 
/ more scarce than it appears to have formerly |20 to 50 each. The woods are penetrated 
| been. It was from this island that the supply | and surveyed from the summit of some lofty 
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tree, and the leaves at this season having ac. | tion to the interesting Report inserted last pious individual, not a member of our religious 
week, of The Tract Association of Friends. | 

Brief though it be, it comprises much informa. | interest by Friends generally. Of course, al- 

The trees are commonly cut 10 or 12 feet | tion, affording evidence most satisfactory, of though in the main enlightened and free from 

from the ground, a stage being erected for the 

‘The trunk from the dimensions of 


the wood it furnishes, is deemed the most yal. | 


quired a yellow reddish hue, are discerned 
bv ‘an accustomed eye at a great distance. 


purpose. 


vable; but for ornamental purposes, the limbs, 
or branches, are generally preferred, 

“ A suffi-ient number of trees being felled 
to occupy the gang during the season, they 
commence cutting the roads upon which they 
are to be transported, This may fairly be 
estimated at two-thirds of the labour and ex- 
pense of Mahogany cutting. Each mahogany 
work forms in itself a small village on the 
bank of a river,—the choice of situation being 
always reguinied by the proximity of such 
river to the mahogany intended as the object 
of future operation. 

«“ These roads are cleared out by the cutlass 
and the axe, in the same manner that the first 
roads in our back forests are made ; bridges 
have also to be constructed. The trunks of 
the trees are then cut into square logs. April 
and May, being the driest season in this cli- 
mate, is chusen as the only time when the logs 
can be drawn to their destination from the in- 
terior of the forest. Each truck requires 7 
pair of oxen and 2 drivers, and 12 to load or 
put the fogs on the carriages. From the in- 
tense heat of the sun, the cattle especially, 
would be unable to work during its influence, 
and consequently the loading and carriage of 
the timber is performed in the night. On the 
rise of the rivers at the close of Mav, the loys 
are floated down to their destination and finally 
shipped from Belize in Honduras to Europe.” 

(To be continued.) 
epee 

I find the Lord saying to my heart, that it 
should be quiet, and not repine or fret at his 
way of exercising me, however bitter it may 
be. If it be more and more so, | am not al- 
lowed to despond, or be discouraged, seeing, 


against such a case, than by my getting vic- 
tory. It will also be in the end, more to my 
advantaze. And while there, he will be with 
me; even in the fire and in the water, he is 
with me; why then should | be dismayed? 
The enemy that is buffeting me, will be bet- 
ter buffeted, beleaguered, yea, trampled upon 
shortly. It is then a duty which | desire to 
essnv—to take courage, and be still ; and as 
a dear friend said to me, The best way to dis- 
courage and render a mad, furious enemy 
hopeless in his attempts, is to slight and neg- 
lect him as absurd and vile—yea, to abhor 
being a servant of sin.—Jaffray. 
—— 

The trials of the tempted Christian are ofien 
sent for the use of others, and are made the 
riches of all around him. 
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It may seem somewhat out of time, but we 
feel inclineJ to indite a few sentences in rela- 


THE FRIEND. 











| 


‘indefatigable industry, perseverance, and sound 
judgment on the part of the Managers, and an 
amount of good effected, which appears to us 
really surprising, when the stinted means to 
which they were limited, is taken into consid- 
eration. But our attention was particularly 
arrested with the following part of the Report : 


| 








Society, it cannot fail to be read with lively 


objection, we would not be understood as im- 
plicitly endorsing every sentiment which the 
author advances, 

This American reprint from the English 
edition, by Henry Longstreth of this city, 
forms a volume of near 450 pages, large duo- 


decimo—paper good, type fair, and neatly 


—‘Our receipts during the past year were | bound. 


$665.72, and our expenditures during the 
same period $744.99. ‘The balance in the 
hand of the Treasurer at the Ist of the present 
month was $66.42 ; and we have a number of 
debts for stereoty ping and printing yet unpaid, 
which will absorb all this balance, aud a con- 
siderable portion of the forthcoming annual 
subscriptions.” Now, surely, this is a state of 
things in regard to an institution of such un- 
questionable usefulness, which ought not to 
be. We are in no way linked with this truly 
valuable and praiseworthy Association, other- 
wise than as well wishers to every good work ; 
but we thought there might be some use, now 
on the near approach of Yearly Meeting, to 
call attention to the Report. Let it be read 
again. It may be well also for Friends to re- 
member the vast amount of personal sacrifices 
and voticing industry of our forefathers in the 
printing and dissersination of books and pain. 
phiets. Likewise to think of the immense 
amount of exertion on the part of other deno- 
minations in the distribution of their tracts. 
We conclude by again quoting the language 
of the Report :—** We call the attention of our 
friends to the fact, [alluding to the reduced 
state of their finances } in the hepe that it may 
induce some to increase the amount of their 
annual Subscription, and to give us such d »na- 
tions as their hearts may proimpt, and their 
means justify.” 





The essay on the new style of writing, was | 
God gets more glory by sustaining me to strive | unavoidably crowded out this week, aud its | 


insertion is intended in next number. 





A popular Life of George Fox, the first of the 
Quakers. Compiled from his Journal and 


| good situations in families. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of J, K. Purinton, N. H., $3, to 26, vol. 
22 ; Nathan Huat, per J. Todhunter, $2, vol. 21, 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual examination will commence 
on Second-day morning, 9th inst., and termi- 
nate at noon on the Fourth-day following. 

Fourth month, 1849. 





Letters of Surah Grubb. 


A Selection from the Letters of the late Sa- 
rah Grubb, formerly Sarah Lynes, the Eng- 
lish edition, just received and for sale at Friends’ 
Buokstore, No. 84 Mulberry street. 





To Friends in the Country. 


A number of coloured children in the school 
at the “ House of Industry,” in Catharine St. 
above Delaware Seventh street, are in want of 
Applications can 
be made at the school except on Seventh- 
days. 

Fourth month, 1849. 





For sale at Friends’ Rookstore, No. 84 
Arch street, A Memoir of George Fox, pre- 
pared by the Tract Association of Friends, 


Printed on fine paper, and neatly bound. Price 
15 cents. 





The subscriber designs opening a School for 
the instruction of youth in the elementary 


> . . . 
other authentic sources; and interspersed | bran hes of an English education, in the vil- 


with remarks upon the imperfect Reform- 
tion of the Anglican Charch, and the conse- 
quent spread of Dissent. —By Jostan Marsu. 


“God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty.”—1 Cor. 
i. 27. 


Philadelphia: Henry Longstreth, No. 347 
Market street. 


It will he remembered, that a series of arti- 
cles furnished by a correspondent, and princi- 
pully consisting of extracts from the above 
work, has appeared in “The Friend.” ‘These, 
in addition to the ample title page now given 
in full, will enable our readers in some mea- 


lage of Greenwich, Cumberland Co., N. J., 
the Ist of Fifh month next. He is prepared 
to receive as boarders in his fimily a few 
boys, who sould also attend at the school. 
Terms, including washing, mending, and 
tuition, $125 per year. 
Francis Bacon. 
Third month, 1849. 





Friends’ Hat Store. 
Benjvmin H. Lightfoot, makes to order and 


keeps on ‘hand an assortment of Hats for 


Friends, at No. 85 Arch street. 





Murriep, at Friends’ meeting, Twelfth street, on 
Fourth-day, the 28th ult, Isaac Lens, of Westfield, 
Burlington county, N.J., to Saran D. Powe.t, of 


sure to estimate the character of the publica. | thé city. 
tion, and supersede the necessity of our saying } ---.~~.nrrew rrr 


anything additional, further than to remark, 
that as the production of an intelligent apd 
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